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BOOK NOTES 

Two more volumes have been added to the Political History of 
England, which is being issued under the editorship of Dr. William 
Hunt. They relate to the periods, 1485-1547 and 1603-1660, and 
their authors are H. A. L. Fisher and F. C. Montague (New York, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1906, 1907; 518, 514 pp,). They 
fully maintain the reputation of the series for solidity and conservatism. 
The limitation, to about half a century each, of the periods treated in 
the volumes which relate to modern times makes possible the intro- 
duction of considerable detail and a rather full discussion of leading 
events and personalities. The style in both is clear and concise ; the 
point of view is political. In the case of the early Tudors there is much 
opportunity for originality of treatment, and Mr. Fisher has fully uti- 
lized it ; especially in that part of the volume which treats of Henry VIII 
he shows in every chapter independent and well-balanced judgments, 
the result of a fresh reading of the sources. In his treatment of the 
motives from which proceeded the divorce, Mr. Fisher takes issue with 
Gardiner and returns to substantially the view of Froude. The task of 
Mr. Montague has been in some respects more difficult. It was not 
easy, after so short an interval, to follow Gardiner in the period of the 
early Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution. The writer must necessarily 
sum up existing knowledge , and for that he must largely depend upon 
Gardiner's work. But the valuable critical bibliography at the close of 
the volume, as well as manifold passages in the text itself, reveal the 
fact that the book is more than an outline of Gardiner. In several im- 
portant cases, as those of Bacon and Strafford, Mr. Montague ex- 
presses judgments at which Gardiner either did not arrive or which he 
did not allow himself to utter. As indicative of the machine-made 
quality which inheres in all the volumes of this series, the fact should be 
noted that the index is defective in many particulars, not even the 
names Thomas Wentworth or Strafford appearing in it at all. 

Dr. C. D. Allin's volume on The Early Federation Movement in 
Australia (Kingston, Ontario, British Whig Company, 1907 ; x, 431 
pp.) is a full survey of efforts to federate the Australian colonies dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. Following an introduction 
on colonial beginnings in Australia and Tasmania, there are chapters on 
the germ of federation, i. e., the economic policy, on the work of Earl 
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Grey, the first experiments with the office of governor general, the 
period of constitutional committees and that of parliamentary reports. 
The work will prove illuminating to those who have regarded federa- 
tion as a recent idea and who are unaware of the long and arduous 
work which precedes any considerable political achievement. Dr. Allin 
has marshaled the results of his thorough researches with mature and 
sober judgment, while the vigor of his style lends color and charm to a 
theme naturally lacking in these qualities. 

The first and second volumes of Professor H. A. Cushing's Writings 
of Samuel Adams were reviewed in this journal a year ago (xxii, 143). 
The third volume (New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1907 ; 419 pp.) 
covers the period between March, 1773, and the close of 1777. At 
its beginning Adams was interested in the establishment of committees 
of correspondence in Massachusetts, as a means of opposing the pay- 
ment of salaries to the judges out of royal revenue, and in the exten- 
sion of such committees through the colonies. The episode of the 
Hutchinson letters, the " tea party," and the early experiences of 
Boston under the port act find a place in the pages of the volume. 
Many examples are given of the letters which Adams drafted for the 
committee of correspondence. Many are in acknowledgment of dona- 
tions received by Boston while blockaded by the British. The last half 
of the volume is filled chiefly with letters from Adams while he was a 
member of the Congress at Philadelphia and Baltimore. They reveal 
very little of importance about the doings of that body and nothing in 
reference to its personnel. We are told that independence should have 
been declared nine months earlier than it was. The active patriotism 
of New England is sharply contrasted with the sluggishness of New 
Jersey and of Pennsylvania in 1776. Later, the Fabian policy of Wash- 
ington is criticised, Schuyler is castigated and Gates is praised in the 
warmest terms. These letters will in no respect increase the reader's 
liking for the man who wrote them. They almost totally lack the 
human element which lends such interest to the correspondence of 
John Adams. 

In a volume entitled Samuel Freeman Miller (The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, Iowa City, 1907 ; ix, 217 pp.) Charles Noble Gregory 
has made a useful contribution to our knowledge concerning the lives 
and public activities of the justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The book forms part of the Iowa Biographical Series edited 
by Benjamin F. Shambaugh. Less than one third of the volume is 
devoted to the career of Mr. Justice Miller. The bulk of it is taken 
up with notes and references and with four appendices containing var- 
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ious addresses delivered by that eminent jurist and a calendar of 
opinions rendered by him while on the Supreme Court bench. 

An excellent example of the kind of research we are learning to ex- 
pect from French socialist historians is the short Histoire de la Com- 
mune by Georges Bourgin, (Comply, Paris, 1907; 192 pp.), which 
forms numbers 41 and 42 of the series known as the Bibliotheque 
socialiste. It is written directly from the sources, gives references for 
every statement, avoids digressions, wastes no rhetoric over its tragic 
story. Yet no amount of invective could so effectively reveal the 
naturalness of the uprising or leave the burden of guilt for the manner 
of repression upon the Versailles government as this simple chronicle. 
The anarchic condition of Paris during the commune is described with- 
out reserve ; the story of the repression is left for the last forty pages. 
After a review of the statistics — 20,000 killed, 13,450 condemned — 
the author ends with the simple comment : ' ' Thiers could triumph ; 
bourgeois order reigned in Paris and in France." Such eloquent im- 
plication is high art. 

The translation of the Memoirs of Monsieur Claude, chief of police 
under the second empire, by Katherine Prescott Wormly (Houghton, 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1907 ; 314 pp.), is a condensation of five of 
the ten original volumes into one. The translator has chosen those 
incidents which have either a political or a dramatic interest. The 
book contains little for the student of history. To judge from this 
volume, Claude must have been somewhat short-sighted in everything 
but tracking criminals. His revelations have but little value except in 
relation to the spy work of Germans before the war. 

Under the title Emancipation of the Medimval Towns (Henry Holt 
and Company, New York, 1907 ; 69 pp.), Professor F. G. Bates and 
Mr. P. Titsworth of Alfred University have translated the correspond- 
ing section of Lavisse and Rambaud's Histoire generale. The mono- 
graph, which is by A. Giry and A. Re>ille, is well worth translation, 
but needs some editorial comment to counteract its narrowly French 
point of view. 

Two months before the separation of Norway and Sweden, in 
October, 1905, Dr. Nordlund issued a statement of the Norwegian 
case : The Swedish- Norwegian Union Crisis (Upsala, Almquist and 
Wiksell, 1905 ; 107 pp.). He discusses at length the technical points 
involved in the consular controversy, making some rather stringent 
criticisms of Nansen's little book on the same topic. He admits, 
however, that the crisis was not the outcome of a dispute over juridical 
questions, but the culmination of a growing nationalism in Norway. 
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The Norwegian party leaders needed new programs ; " national sensi- 
tiveness, already considerable, became excited to the utmost under the 
suggestive eloquence of Bjornson and other agitators " ; imagination 
was fed on heroic sagas and Viking exploits; Sweden was " too con- 
ciliatory with the crafty, unreasonable and dishonest Norwegians"; 
and so the crisis arose. The tract is an interesting and valuable source, 
for it expresses the history-making feelings that often escape juristic 
examination. There is a useful appendix of constitutional documents. 

Professor Fahlbeck's volume, La Constitution suedoise et le parle- 
mentarisme moderne (Paris, Picard et Fils, 1905 ; 349 pp.) is a 
welcome addition to the literature on Swedish government available to 
those who do not read the Swedish language. The most valuable por- 
tion of the book is the first four chapters (in which the author outlines 
the development of the Swedish constitution) and the appendix of 
documents in French. The second part of the work is devoted to a 
comparison of the Swedish parliament with that of other countries, 
summing up the results in a concise and interesting table (pp. 283- 
285), designed to show why the English system ought not to prevail in 
Sweden. The powers still exercised by the Swedish king are too con- 
siderable, the two chambers enjoy equality, and the ministry is not 
designed for responsibility. Moreover, " Sweden lacks the first con- 
dition for parliamentary government on the English fashion, that is to 
say, parties struggling for power without representing the interests of 
any social group ' ' — a statement which will doubtless surprise students 
of modern English history. 

The first issue of the Jahrbuch des offentlichen Rechts (Tubingen, J. 
C. B. Mohr, 1907; vi, 429 pp.), published by Professors Jellinek, 
Laband and Piloty in connection with their systematic work Das offent- 
liche Recht der Gegenwart, has now appeared. In some respects 
this annual is disappointing, for it was to be hoped that it would con- 
tain precise information on the year's developments in constitutional 
law in at least every important country. The difficulties of such an 
undertaking are of course enormous if not insurmountable, and our 
editors have contented themselves with publishing special articles of 
undoubted interest on several constitutional questions. Professor 
Laband reviews the historical evolution of the German imperial consti- 
tution since the foundation of the empire ; Professor Zorn outlines the 
development of political science during the same period ; Professor von 
Ullmann writes on the Hague Conference of 1899 and the growth of in- 
ternational law ; Professor Freund (Chicago), on jurisprudence and legis- 
lation ; Professor Bartholdy, on reform in the administration of justice ; 
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Dr. Steinbach, on legal and parliamentary government in Hungary ; 
aaid Professor Burgess (Columbia), on the American presidential elec- 
tion. There are also notes on public law in Prussia in 1906 ; on the 
Bavarian Landtag election law ; on constitutional and administrative 
reform in Wiirtemburg; on the constitutional revision of 1904 in 
Baden ; on recent administrative changes in Brunswick ; on constitu- 
tional revision in Mecklenburg ; on the latest advances in Belgian pub- 
lic law ; on legislation in Denmark during 1 906 ; on the development 
of the Swiss federal constitution since 1874 ; and on public law in 
Spain. 

Professor John R. Commons has published a second edition of his 
Proportional Representation (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1907; xi, 369 pp.), without any material alterations in the original 
text. As there has been relatively little progress in the introduction of 
proportional principles since the appearance of the book eleven years 
ago, and as the arguments advanced in support of the proposed reform 
are substantially the same, the volume retains all of its intrinsic merits 
even as a reprint. Professor Commons has furthermore added some 
appendices on the legalization of parties , the initiative and referendum , 
proportional representation from the American point of view, and the 
representation of interests. 

The first series of public lectures on the Blumenthal foundation, in 
Columbia University, was delivered by Dr. Albert Shaw and has now 
been published under the title, Political Problems of American 
Development (New York, The Columbia University Press, 1907 ; vii, 
268 pp.). The chief topics considered are: sectionalism and unity, 
immigration , race and citizenship ; domain and public guardianship of 
natural resources ; parties and their relation to government ; economic 
policies relating to railways, tariff and money ; and, finally, foreign 
policy. Dr. Shaw's thesis is that " the underlying purpose of the 
American government has been to create and maintain democratic in- 
stitutions, based on a high degree of average intelligence, capacity and 
well being ' ' ; and a decidedly optimistic note runs through each lec- 
ture. We have been successful in dealing with European immigrants 
in general, but we will not allow any large influx of Mongolians to im- 
pair the essential unity of our civilization. The negro question will be 
solved through the working of many natural forces, and, by degrees, con- 
ditions tolerable to both races will be established. The spoils system in 
politics has not been eliminated, but it is no longer dominant; the 
recent policy with regard to the conservation of natural resources is to 
be approved; the further concentration of wealth must not be en- 
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couraged by failure of the government to protect the citizen from 
spoliation ; and the extension of government activity is not a departure 
from original ideals but is designed to protect the citizens in the exercise 
of a reasonable freedom of action. 

A fruitful theme for discussion at meetings of grammar school 
teachers is the problem of combining instruction in history and civics, 
and Professors Woodburn and Moran, in their American History and 
Government (Longmans, Green and Company, New York, 1906 ; 
lxxxviii, 476 pp.), have attempted to supply the missing text-book. 
Their plan is a simple one. They devote ten chapters to the history of 
the colonial period from the early explorations to the establishment 
of independence ; they then turn aside from the narrative to describe 
in ten chapters the organization of the government ; finally the narrative 
is resumed and brought down to the present time. The value of their 
work can only be determined by the practical test of the classroom. 

Dr. Herman V. Ames has done a real service to the teachers of 
American history by bringing together from sources not easily acces- 
sible a selection of State Documents on Federal Relations (Longmans, 
Green and Company, rao6 ; 320 pp.), which serves to illustrate the 
attitude of state legislatures on the great federal issues from the forma- 
tion of the constitution to the outbreak of the Civil War. There are in 
all one hundred and fifty-five papers, comprising resolutions of legisla- 
tures, and speeches, messages and letters of governors. These mate- 
rials enable teachers and students to ascertain at first hand the views 
of the various states on such important questions as the assumption of 
state debts, the embargo act, the bank, the tariff, internal improve- 
ments, nullification, abolition, slavery, compromise measures and the 
beginning of secession. The papers are prefaced by explanatory notes 
and a bibliographical apparatus which form an elaborate introduction 
to an almost unworked field of American history. 

The broad experience of Secretary Taft as a politician, judge, 
colonial administrator and member of the cabinet gives a highly prac- 
tical value to his Yale lectures, now printed under the title of Four 
Aspects of Civic Duty (Scribners, New York, 1906 ; m pp.). There 
are few questions of political life which he does not touch, directly 
or by suggestion. He is out of patience with the laissez-faire doctrines 
of the old-time professor and quite angry with the " university gradu- 
ate of means and opportunity for social usefulness who allows his 
emotional side to overcome his judgment so that he develops into a 
parlor socialist. ' ' He urges the importance of practical politics even 
at the cost of sometimes associating with saloon keepers ; for " there 
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are among them honest , hardworking men rising early in the morning 
and staying up late at night," and they have influence over working- 
men and persons with small means. Speaking from the standpoint of 
a judge, he deprecates giving too much power to juries, for they are 
apt to be charitable at the expense of corporations ; and he insists that 
the Supreme Court ought to be held up constantly to the state courts 
as an example. His political experience convinces him that the day 
of the " muckraker " is past, that our newspapers are too regardless 
of personal rights and that an inheritance tax is to be commended. 
From his experience as first colonial governor, Mr. Taft concludes 
that no other government would be as unselfish in the Philippines, that 
only a small fraction of the restless demand independence and that 
our next great task there is industrial education. As secretary of war, 
Mr. Taft takes to task anti-imperialists and critics of the government 
in times of crises ; he finds many practical limitations on the executive 
in the discharge of his duty , and he praises the efficiency of our civil 
service as well as the general disinterestedness of the legislators at 
Washington. 

The Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize essay awarded to Dr. Earl 
Dean Howard is now published as The Cause and Extent of the Re- 
cent Industrial Progress of Germany (New York and Boston, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company, 1907; 947 pp.). Half of the volume is 
devoted to a brief resume of the industrial history of Germany, especially 
since the war with France — a resume which furnishes a useful introduc- 
tory outline of a subject on which there is little or no literature in 
English. The causes for the rapid economic advance of Germany, ac- 
cording to Dr. Howard, are physical vigor and fecundity, military 
discipline, capacity for organization, inventive genius, industrial edu- 
cation and financial ability. Dr. Howard accepts the statistics of 
Professor Ashley as evidence of the increase in the prosperity of the 
working classes, approves the activities of the government on their 
behalf, and concludes that the German workingman in general is con- 
tented — three million social democrats notwithstanding. 

Dr. Frederic C. Howe's book on The British City (New York, 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 1907 ; xvii, 370 pp.) is a sympathetic study of 
municipal ownership and administration in England viewed as a means 
of improving the economic and social conditions of the city dweller. 
Incidentally he maintains that British municipal enterprise is on a 
sound financial basis and tends to eliminate a large portion of corrup- 
tion by removing the question of franchises from city politics. Dr. 
Howe nevertheless does not believe that ' ' clean ' ' politics and govern- 
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ment by gentlemen will alone eliminate the terrible overcrowding and 
the wide-spread poverty in cities, since these evils spring from special 
privileges which the ruling class, however honorable in intentions, will 
not relinquish. As a remedy, our author suggests a militant democracy 
with the taxation of ground values as the central principle of its pro- 
gram. 

In a small volume of about forty pages, President Eliot discusses the 
advantages enjoyed by rich men and the problems confronting them 
( Great Riches, New York, Crowell and Company, 1906 ; 38 pp.). In 
general his reflections are comforting to the person of moderate fortune, 
for the law of diminishing returns works frightfully fast on the rich 
man's pleasures. Even in the investment of money, the vast estate so 
carefully improved cannot be secured for his family. Moreover his 
children are handicapped by the lack of proper stimulus to industry. 
President Eliot therefore advises the wealthy father to encourage his 
children to engage in the ministry , politics and social service , and ex- 
presses the belief that there is no danger in America of a permanently 
rich class, on account of the prevailing laws of inheritance and the 
tendency of fortunes to dissipate. 

A somewhat unique statement of the leading ideas and facts of the 
movement for the advancement of women is Dr. Karl Wolf's Katechis- 
mus der Frauenb'wegung (Leipzig and Berlin, Teubner, 84 pp.). It 
contains in all 372 questions and answers covering the entire field 
under the following topics : general principles, historical origin and 
development of the woman question, education of women, their legal 
rights, their occupations, their relation to general culture. Here one 
can find in short form a precise description of the woman movement, 
the position and distribution of women in German industries, their 
political and civil rights and their concrete demands for legal and 
economic reform. There is also a short bibliography. 

It is difficult to see any particular reason for the translation of M. 
G. de Molinari's La Societe future ( The Society of Tomorrow, New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904; xlviii, 230 pp.), for the beatific 
visions of the millennium through free trade and laissez faire are not un- 
known to the English-speaking world. There is nothing new or illum- 
inating about the theory that the " population is limited by the means 
of subsistence " or that "capital is the product of thrift." Still more 
inexplicable than the translation of the work is the addition of a col- 
lectivist introduction by Mr. Hodgson Pratt. 

The extensive agitation for woman suffrage in England has induced 
Dr. Stanton Coit to issue a cheap edition of Mill's The Subjection of 
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Women (Longmans, Green and Company 1906; 128 pp.) A brief 
introduction contains an analysis of the argument of the book and a 
summary of the changes in the legal status of women since its first pub- 
lication in 1869. The fact that women are still subject to laws which 
are not of their own making leads the editor to contend that the 
volume is as timely to-day as it was when it first came from the press. 

M. de Molinari's Questions economiques a I'ordre du jour (Paris, 
Guillaumin et Compagnie, 1906; 387 pp.), is a collection of essays 
on several topics which are attracting public attention to-day : " the 
natural laws which socialists and protectionists ignore " ; the relation 
of these laws to the participation of labor in the profits of production ; 
the justification for the share enjoyed by capital ; the causes which are 
responsible for protectionism and will work for its destruction ; the sub- 
stitution of the gold for the silver standard and the necessity of securing 
a less unstable measure of value ; the utility of religion ; and finally the 
impossibility of perpetuating a military regime in opposition to the 
actual conditions of social existence. The point of view is that of the 
individualist free-trader, and the conclusions harmonize in general with 
the principles of that school. 

Mr. Sydney Reeve's Cost of Competition (New York, McClure, 
Phillips and Company, 1906; xix, 607 pp.) is an eloquent protest 
against the economic and ethical cost of the competitive system of in- 
dustry. According to our author, the ceaseless struggle for profit and 
livelihood is chiefly responsible for poverty, urban congestion, corrup- 
tion in politics , disreputable journalism , ' ' sheet-iron cornices in imita- 
tion of marble masonry" and "frantic advertising signs." For the 
economic science of the schools, Mr. Reeve has high contempt ; and 
he contrasts with the exact working of the laws of physical science its 
inability to predict the movements of social phenomena. The test of 
science, he says, is this power to predict; " Yet our economic science 
predicts nothing. Not a war, not a panic, not a strike, not even a 
flurry upon Change does it pretend to predict to the confidence of 
even a minority of its adherents. Not a single legislative body or 
policy is guided by its dictum." Mr. Reeve proposes to make the be- 
ginning from the foundations — as other men have done before him — 
and build a science principally upon the theories of Edward Bellamy. 
Men will differ as to the degree of his success, but it must be admitted 
that he has presented his case forcefully if not always logically and has 
written many passages of genuine literary merit. 

Professor Goldwin Smith's little volume on Labour and Capital 
(The Macmillan Company, 1907 ; pp. 38) is designed as a piece of 
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candid advice to workingmen. It deprecates the use of violence or 
annoyance of any kind for the purpose of deterring any man from mak- 
ing his bread by such honest calling as he may see fit and under any 
employer that he may choose. The author also suggests that heirs of 
wealth, for their own safety in these troublous times, should " try to 
make their privileges less invidious, at the same time elevating them- 
selves and enhancing their enjoyment ... by mingling with the cup 
of pleasure some drops at least of social duty." 

A tangible result of a unique departure in the methods of the French 
seminar is offered in the collection of essays under the title Questions 
monetaires contemporaines (Paris, Larose et Forcel, 1905 ; 852 pp.). 
With a view to inducing their distinguished students to engage in 
scientific work at a period when much time is ordinarily wasted in the 
preparation for examination, several professors of the University of 
France, Professors Cauwes, Souchon and Bourguin, initiated the plan of a 
work of cooperation in the intensive study of a single important practical 
question. Among the subjects treated by the co-workers are money and 
prices, the production of gold and of silver, the fall in the price of 
silver, bimetallism in Europe , and the money question as it presents 
itself in Italy, Austria, the Far East and South America. Aside from 
the good effects of the cooperative work in drawing teacher and 
students into closer relation and in promoting more searching common 
criticism, the very high quality of the essays recommends the plan that 
has been followed. 

A plea for the speedy repeal of the Dingley law is made by Frank- 
lin Pierce in his book on The Tariff and the Trust (New York, Mac- 
millan Company, 1907 ; 387 pp.). The author has not succeeded in 
throwing any new light on the question. The old familiar facts and 
ideas are stated in the old familiar ways. 

Under the title of Economics as a University Discipline {Die Nation- 
alokonomie als Universitatswissenschaft, Leipzig, Teubner, 1906; 
407 pp. ) , Professor Wilhelm Stieda has published a scholarly disserta- 
tion as the twenty-fifth volume of the proceedings of the philologico- 
historical section of the Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences. It is a 
unique contribution to the history of economic pedagogics, and, inci- 
dentally, to the history of economic science. Dr. Stieda treats of the 
origin of the so-called chamber-sciences {Kameralwissenschaften) in 
the German universities, and he gives some interesting facts about the 
economic societies and the general conditions in the German universi- 
ties in the latter half of the eighteenth century. He then takes up, in 
detail, the growth of the economic faculties in the more important uni- 
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versities, and ends with a minute description of the development of 
political science in general at the University of Leipzig. The investi- 
gation is based largely upon hitherto unpublished material, and will be 
invaluable to students of the history of economics. 

From the pen of M. Hector Denis, professor at the Free University 
at Brussels, comes the second volume of his history of economics 
{Histoire des systemes economiques et socialises), under the title of 
Les Fondateurs (Paris, Giard et Briere, 1907 ; 576 pp.). M. Denis' 
plan of writing a history of economic theory, it will be remembered, is 
to concentrate attention upon a few leading thinkers, treating them as 
representative of the entire development. Thus, the present volume, 
after dealing briefly with Godwin and Condorcet, apportions over half 
its space to Ricardo and Malthus and devotes the rest of the volume 
to Sismondi, Owen and Thompson. M. Denis bases his description 
upon material which has become familiar to all English-speaking 
students, and his temperate conclusions are in harmony with those 
of the recent English and American writers on the subject. While, 
therefore, the work will be undeniably valuable and interesting to his 
compatriots and to the French, it brings comparatively little of im- 
portance to us. The only exception is the full and interesting treat- 
ment of Sismondi. 

Since the re-discovery by Roscher of the book of Oresme, the noted 
mediaeval writer on money, there has grown up quite a literature re- 
garding the exact importance and originality which ought to be 
ascribed to him. The latest contribution to the subject is a bulky and 
elaborate work by M. Emile Bridrey, entitled Nicole Oresme, with the 
sub-title, La Theorie de la monnaie au xivsiecle. Etude d' histoire des 
doctrines et des /aits economiques. (Paris, Giard et Briere, 1906; 
xxxix, 741 pp.). M. Bridrey's work bristles with erudition and is 
planned on a gigantic scale. After a preliminary critical chapter on 
the various texts, he takes up the feudal conception of money, the 
theory of Oresme, a criticism of mediaeval monetary theory and a study 
of the real sources of the doctrine. A second part deals with the ap- 
plication of the theory, especially in the monetary reform of Charles V 
and its effect, and offers a conclusion as to the influence of Oresme on 
subsequent monetary theory. The series of appendices include extracts 
from the Latin texts and the early English translation, and some inter- 
esting hitherto unpublished manuscripts consisting of marginal notes, 
or glosses, on Aristotle by Oresme. There is also an elaborate biblio- 
graphy of 39 pages. Taking it all in all, the work of M. Bridrey may 
well be called the definitive treatment of the subject, and while it does 
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not sustain the somewhat exaggerated claims of Roscher and Wolowski , 
it revindicates for Oresme the important position which has been 
denied to him by many critics. As a contribution to the history of 
mediaeval economic theory, M. Bridrey's book, which is that, on the 
whole, of an historian rather than of an economist, constitutes a work 
of the first magnitude. 

Another phase of the history of mediaeval economic theory is repre- 
sented by a study of the usury question by Dr. Franz Schaub, Det 
Kampf gegen den Zinswucher, ungerechten Preis und unlauteren 
Handel im Mittelalter , von Karl dent Grossen bis Papst Alexander 
///(Freiburg, Herdesche Verlags-Buchhandlung, 1905; 217 pp.). 
Although published under the auspices of the theological faculty of the 
University of Munich, it deals with matters of great interest to the 
economist; for, at the period of which it treats, a large part of the 
economic doctrine , as is well known , was contained in the writings of the 
theologians. The author attempts to ascertain the origin of the me- 
diaeval theory and devotes the first part of his book to the legislation 
and the economic conditions at the time of Charles the Great ; the re- 
mainder of the book deals with what he calls the second great usury 
legislation, under Pope • Alexander III. Schaub differs entirely from 
Fedor Schneider, who claims, in a recent article in the Vierteljahr- 
schrift filr Social- und Wirthschaftsgeschichte , that Schaub has as- 
cribed entirely too much importance to the Caroljngian period and has 
really misconceived the economic facts. This is not the place to dis- 
cuss the relative merits of the opposing views ; it will suffice to call the 
attention of students of the history of mediaeval theory to the mass of 
new material, especially of a literary character, that has been assembled 
by Schaub. 

M. Paul Guiraud, a protessor in the University of Paris, has been 
long and favorably known not alone to historians but also to econo- 
mists, more especially because of studies on the land systems of Greece. 
He has now collected some of his miscellaneous essays on economic 
topics under the title Etudes economiques sur Fantiquite. (Paris, 
Hachette, 1906 ; 297 pp.). Among the topics treated are the develop- 
ment of labor and the state of population in Greece ; the property tax 
in Athens as well as in Rome ; the economic basis of Roman imperial- 
ism and the career of a typical Roman financier, Rabirius. M. Guiraud 
bases his work everywhere on original material, and his studies will be 
of interest to those who emphasize the importance of economic factors 
in political and social development. 

The attention now devoted to India by many students of compara- 
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tive politics lends a special timeliness to the collection of essays and 
speeches by Mahadev Govind Ranade, under the title, Essays on In- 
dian Economics (Madras, G. A. Nateason and Company, 1906 ; 353 
pp. ) . The first edition appeared during the lifetime of Justice Ranade , 
in 1898, and this second edition forms the first instalment of his collected 
writings. The author not only has a complete command of English 
but uncovers with great skill the mistakes made by the British in ap- 
plying the maxims of English political economy to Indian conditions. 
Everywhere temperate in the expression of his opinions , the author dis- 
closes familiarity with economic facts and economic speculation on the 
European continent ; and he brings out in a very convincing way the 
influence which English domination has exerted upon what he calls the 
progressive rustication or ruralization of Indian economic life. 

The financial history of the Civil War has been discussed from many 
points of view ; but it has been reserved for Mr. Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holzer to make it center around the activities of a single individual. 
In his Jay Cooke, Financier of the Civil War (Philadelphia, Jacobs and 
Company, 1907 ; 2 vols., 590, 658 pp.) , Mr. Oberholzer has collected 
a great mass of interesting detail. He presents a vivid account of the 
assistance which Jay Cooke rendered to the country in connection with 
the public subscription to the great five- twenty and seven- thirty loans. 
Like every enthusiastic admirer, he inevitably exaggerates the exploits 
of his hero ; but it is well to recall, to an age whose chief memory of 
Jay Cooke is associated with his unfortunate relations to the Northern 
Pacific Railway and his tragic failure of 1873, the fact that he did in- 
deed do yeoman's service for his country during the Civil War. Mr. 
Oberholzer's well-written volumes enable us to peer behind the curtain, 
and to learn, what has been long suspected, that Secretary Chase to a 
very great extent leaned upon, and learned from , this simple-minded 
and warm-hearted patriot. We may indeed not ascribe to him, as 
does Mr. Oberholzer, the same influence in the Civil War that Robert 
Morris exercised during the War of Independence ; but we must recog- 
nize the fact that Jay Cooke contributed not a little to the upbuilding 
and the maintenance of the public credit. The book will be indis- 
pensable to the future historian of fiscal affairs. 

The Moody Corporation has recently added two books to its list of 
works which are of interest alike to the economist and to the practical 
financier. The first is a small book by Thomas Gibson, entitled The 
Cycles of Speculation (1907; 183 pp.). This contains, in the first 
part, a not very profound discussion of crises ; but it includes a rather 
good treatment of the connection between the supply of money and the 
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prices of securities. The second part furnishes a variety of informa- 
tion on puts, calls, privileges, scalping and the like, designed to be of 
practical assistance to the speculator, but incidentally affording much 
information to the outsider. The other work is a far more elaborate 
study, by Carl Snyder, on American Railways as Investments (1907 ; 
762 pp.). This is a companion volume to similar works recently pub- 
lished by him on Mining Investments and Classified Investments. It 
takes up in turn all the more important railway lines and systems — 
about ninety per cent of the whole — and gives in clear and simple lan- 
guage the essential facts underlying the ordinary railway accounts. 
Although intended primarily to give to the investor the means of esti- 
mating the real worth of securities, the book will be of value to the 
general student. 

Among the recent output of American books on the railway question, 
three volumes deserve special mention. The first is entided Railway 
Organization and Working, edited by Ernest R. Dewsnup (University 
of Chicago Press, iqo6 ; 498 pp.) The volume comprises a series of 
lectures delivered before the railway classes of the University of 
Chicago, by officials of the railways themselves. Most of the addresses, 
which cover a great variety of topics, are very slight, only a few — as 
for instance that on the problem of car service — being of interest to 
the general reader or to the special student. A second work is Rail- 
way Corporations as Public Servants, by Henry S. Haines (New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1907; 233 pp.) Mr. Haines has 
written so much on the railway question that it was evidently difficult 
for him to advance any new ideas. The work contains the substance 
of a course of lectures delivered at the Boston University School of 
Law, and he attempts to bring the discussion down to the spring of 
1907. Perhaps the most striking part of the work is that which deals 
with the development of the Union Pacific Railway, which is shown 
now to be dominant or powerfully influential in 54,000 miles of rail- 
ways. The third book is The Federal Regulation of Railway Rates, by 
Albert W. Merritt (Boston, Houghton, Mifflin and Company, 1907 ; 240 
pp. ) . This is one of the Hart, Schaffner and Marx prize economic essays 
— and is a useful review of the chief decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. As the book, however, was written before the passage 
of the act of 1906, it sounds curiously out of date, notwithstanding the 
fact that references to the new law are added in the notes. Mr. Mer- 
ritt's plan for national control is to create a special court to decide 
railroad cases, and to relegate to the commission all administrative 
powers. Not only is the book out of date , but some of its statements 
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are questionable. Such, for instance, is the passage on page 47, that 
private-car-line systems are beneficial, and that it would be a great 
economic waste for railways to run their own refrigerator cars — a state- 
ment which is evidently too broad and which can not be reconciled 
with the recent abandonment of the Armour private-car contracts by 
the Harriman lines. 

The subject of the state purchase of railways has again come prom- 
inently to the front in England and in France since the recent transfer 
of the railways from private to government control in Switzerland, Italy 
and Japan. Mr. Edwin A. Pratt takes very strong ground against the 
scheme in his State Railways : Object Lessons from Other Lands 
(London, P. S. King and Son, 1907 ; 107 pp.). About half the book 
consists of a translation of M. Marcel Peschaud's article on the Belgian 
state railways. Both Mr. Pratt and M. Peschaud find in Belgium 
nothing but a warning example, and Mr. Pratt speaks in addition of 
the "disgraceful experience of state ownership in Italy." The book 
is a distinctly one-sided tract. 

It is interesting to read, side by side with Pratt's book, the work of 
M. Edgard Milhaud on the suggested purchase by the government of 
the French railways, La Rachat des chemins de fer (Paris, Edouard 
Comely et Compagnie,3iS pp.)- M. Milhaud, who is professor of eco- 
nomics at Geneva, has written a far more elaborate and less intemperate 
book, but one which is very strongly in favor of state purchase. He 
finds in the Belgian railways much to admire in comparison with the 
French private railways. His description of the Italian railways, 
written just before they were turned over to the state, shows that 
private ownership in Italy was certainly no better than is government 
ownership at present. The most interesting part of the book is the 
contention as to the growing success of the rather insignificant gov- 
ernment railway system in France, and the proof that even the 
opponents of government ownership can no longer find any fault with 
the government line. Notwithstanding all the opposition, the system 
of government railways is making continual and marked progress on 
the European continent. 

Since the lamented death of Toynbee, whose book on the industrial 
revolution in England was really intended to be only a sketch, we have 
had no thorough investigation of that interesting period of economic 
transformation in England. The gap has now been partly filled by an 
elaborate work by M. Paul Mantoux, entitled La Revolution industrielle 
au xviii" siecle : Essai sur les commencements de la grande Industrie 
moderne en Angleterre (Paris, Societe Nouvelle, 1906; 543 pp.). 
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M. Mantoux has gone direct to the original material, having had access 
not only to the government blue books and to the important pamphlet 
literature in the British Museum and in the Foxwell library, but also to 
various manuscript collections of important personages which are to be 
found in the provinces as well as in London. The result is a thorough 
and elaborate piece of work, which takes up in turn the various phases 
of the transformation from 1760 to 1800, with some interesting surveys 
of the periods immediately antecedent and subsequent. The investi- 
gations are indeed not exhaustive, as could not well be the case, and 
there is still ample opportunity left for further researches into the 
minute details. But so far as the broad lines of development are con- 
cerned, M. Mantoux's book is a notable addition to the history of 
economic institutions. 

One of the most interesting episodes in British history is recalled by 
the appearance of A History of William Paterson and the Darien 
Company, by James Samuel Barbour (Edinburgh, Blackwood, 1907 ; 
284 pp). Paterson will be remembered as the founder of the Bank of 
England and as the projector of the ill-fated expedition to Darien. To 
those who have had access to the three-volume edition of the writings 
of Paterson, by Saxe Bannister, published in 1859, there will be com- 
paratively little that is new in Mr. Barbour's book. But he has given 
an entertaining account of the ill-starred scheme and has made clear to 
the present generation some of Scotland's obligations to the gifted 
schemer. 

The example of an economic study of the leading English industries, 
so well set a few years ago by Professor Chapman in his Lancashire 
Cotton Industry, has been followed by two excellent books on The 
Woolen and Worsted Industries and The Paper Trade, both published 
by Methuen and Company, in 1907 ; the former written by Professor J. 
H. Clapham, of the University of Leeds, and the latter by Mr. A. Dykes 
Spicer, the head of one of the largest paper mills in England. Both 
hooks deal fully with the sources of the raw material, the detailed 
methods of manufacture and the conditions of the employees. Pro- 
fessor Clapham 's book gives, in addition, an interesting account of the 
rather complicated system of commercial organization, and adds a 
chapter on the woolen and worsted industries in other countries, 
including the United States. Both works contain a mass of material 
which will be invaluable to the student of comparative economic con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Louis B. Boudin has reprinted from the International Socialist 
Review a number of articles on The Theoretical System of Karl Marx 
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in the Light of Recent Criticism (Chicago, Charles H. Kerr, 1907 ; 
286 pp.). In socialism, as well as in economics in general, there is 
now a distinction between orthodoxy and liberalism, with a difference, 
however, that in the case of socialism a great deal of personal bitterness 
has been imported into the discussion. M. Boudin is an orthodox 
Marxian of the most extreme type — a type which is fast disappearing 
in Germany, and which has almost disappeared in all other countries 
where socialism is becoming a great practical movement. It is signifi- 
cant that in the United States, where practical socialism is insignifi- 
cant, the theoretical intransigeants should be so much in evidence. 

When Karl Marx's Capital was translated into English some twenty 
years ago, the two volumes of the English translation represented only 
the first volume of the original. The socialist publishing house of Chas. 
H. Kerr and Company, of Chicago, has now undertaken the publica- 
tion of an English translation of the entire work , and has laid English- 
speaking students under obligation by issuing a translation of the 
second volume under the title, The Process of Circulation of Capital. 
The volume is translated from the second German edition by Ernest 
Untermann. The previous English translation of the first volume has 
been reprinted in a single companion volume, and it is hoped that the 
third volume will soon be issued. 

Mr. Pierre Ramus, a continental anarchist, has published a sketch 
and appreciation of William Godwin under the title of Der Theoretiker 
des kommunistichen Anarchismus (Leipzig, Dietrich, 1907; 86 pp.). 
To English readers, Godwin is of course by no means so unfamiliar as 
Mr. Ramus thinks ; and the monograph adds little, if anything, to the 
common fund of information on Godwin. The chief use of the tract 
is to give the author an opportunity to explain his own views of 
anarchism. 

From the DeVinne Press there comes a sumptuous monograph by 
W. Hamilton Benham on Trade and Trade Centers of History (1907, 
64 pp.) It is printed for Mr. Henry W. Swords, and its only justifi- 
cation is the excuse which it gives for including some of the remark- 
able prints of prominent merchants and financiers in the collection of 
Mr. Swords. As a contribution to, or exposition of, the subject of 
trade centers it is of no significance. 

In The Romance of Steel, The Story of a Thousand Millionaires 
(New York, A. S. Barnes and Co., 1907 ; 376 pp.) Mr. Herbert M. 
Casson gives a popular and dramatic account of the development of 
the modern iron industry. The book is ornamented with numerous 
photographs and is well calculated to maintain the interest of the average 
reader. 
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The history of Icaria has been sketched several times in recent years 
by American writers. It has, however, been reserved for a young 
Frenchman, M. Jules Prudhommeaux, a former student of Henri 
Michel, to write an exhaustive account of the various experiments of 
Cabet, under the title Icarie et son fondateur Etienne Cabet (Paris, 
Comely, 1907 ; 688 pp.). M. Prudhommeaux spent several years in 
this country on a mission to study the Fourierist communities, and this 
book on Cabet is simply the first instalment of his researches, soon 
to be followed by others. The book devotes little attention to the 
history of Cabet after his return to the United States, but is very full as 
to the American experiments. The bibliography occupies 36 pages 
and contains a list not only of the writings of Cabet himself, but of the 
periodical and pamphlet literature issued by the participants in the 
various communities. The volume also contains a large mass of original 
documents. Altogether it is easily the best and fullest account of the 
subject that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Benedikt Guntzberg has attempted to treat a somewhat less 
familiar aspect of the work of the physiocrats, under the title Die Gesell- 
schafts und Staatslehre der Physiokraten (Duncker und Humblot, 
Leipzig, 1907 ; 144 pp.). It is well known that the physiocrats hoped to 
effect their economic reforms through the existing monarchic govern- 
ment, and that they endeavored to bolster up the theory of the absolute 
monarchy by using the same doctrine of natural law which, in the eco- 
nomic field, led them to extreme individualism. Mr. Guntzberg gives 
a detailed account of these doctrines and explains how it was that the 
physiocratic politics were so much less successful than their economics. 

In a stuu, of von Thiinen entitled Johann Heinrich von Thiinen und 
seine nationalokonomische Hauptlehren (A. Francke, Bern, 1907 ; 156 
pp. ) Dr. Max Biichler has attempted to give a final estimate of that 
great writer's contributions to economic science. Though the book is 
an outgrowth of four years of study, it can scarcely be said to have 
achieved the result hoped to be attained by the author. Dr. Btichler 
finds the real contribution of von Thiinen, apart from his use of the 
the mathematical method, to consist in his theory of the cost of trans- 
portation and the so-called intensity doctrine of rent. He character- 
izes his formula of wages — which it will be remembered von Thiinen 
esteemed so highly as to have it engraved on his tombstone — as noth- 
ing more than " an interesting error of an otherwise acute thinker." 
But as Dr. Buchler is evidently in complete ignorance of the newer 
theories of wages and interest, which have become familiar in 
England and America, he utterly fails to estimate in their due propor- 
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tions the contributions of von Thiinen to those doctrines. Von Thiinen 
is judged simply with reference to the older theories of rent and popu- 
lation. So far as it goes, Dr. Bilchler's monograph is valuable ; but it 
is far from being a definitive estimate of the real importance of von 
Thiinen. 

An unusually timely book is published by the Macmillan Company 
under the title The Modern Trust Company, by Kirkbride and Sterrett. 
The authors endeavor to give "a working knowledge of trust company 
and banking methods," and, to this end, they offer a classification of 
the varied forms of banking and fiduciary business carried on by trust 
companies in the United States, to each of which they give a typical, de- 
tailed description. The clearness and usefulness of the work is 
enhanced by the reproduction of actual business papers and forms in 
use, and by the addition of an ample bibliography. 

Economic and Statistical Studies, 1840-1890, by John Towne Dan- 
son (London, T. Fisher Unwin, 1906 ; 282 pp.) was published chiefly 
as a memorial to Mr. Danson, who died in 1898. The volume con- 
tains an introduction by Professor E. C. K. Gonner, a biographical 
memoir by the daughter of Mr. Danson, and pamphlets on " Colonies " 
and the " Condition of the People of the United Kingdom, from 1839 
to 1847." A piece of work, unfinished at the time of Mr. Danson's 
death, in which he sought to bring down to the end of the century the 
work of Tooke and Newmarch in the history of prices, is here published 
in a series of charts and tables which is said to be the practical raison 
d'etre of the volume. After reading the author's criticism of his friend 
J. S. Mill, to the effect that personal intimacy diminished the respect 
for his mental powers, one is not surprised to learn that Mr. Danson 
" had a hawk-like sense — and satisfaction — in detecting small inac- 
curacies." 

The demand on the part of teachers of introductory classes in 
economics for a handbook of illustrative material will doubtless be met 
by Professor Bullock's Selected Readings in Economics (Boston and 
New York, Ginn & Company, 1907 ; 705 pp.). An abundance of 
descriptive, historical and theoretical material is supplied, bearing 
upon the most important topics treated in the usual elementary manual. 

In a doctor's dissertation by Carl Piekenbrock on La Loi allemande 
sur les bourses du 22 juin 1806 et ses effets (Essen, W. Girardet, 1905 ; 
270 pp.) are to be found a sketch of the regulations applying to the 
exchanges before the law of 1896 was passed, a description of tht 
economic and political causes which led to that particular form of legis- 
lation, an analysis of the aims of the law and an opinion as to its 
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actual effects. The author concludes " de quelque cote qu'on 6tudie 
la question, on voit que la loi de 1896 n' a produit que des eflets 
malfaisants." 

If it be true that a foreigner describing Americans and Ameri- 
can conditions must begin by flattery if he desires to be read, 
American Finance, by W. R. Lawson (Edinburgh and London, 
Blackwood and Sons, 1906 , 391 pp.), which was " written specially 
for American readers," should have a wide circulation. This accom- 
plished journalist and financier has given a very readable account of our 
domestic finance, covering its evolution, its organization, its creative 
and its destructive powers. At a time when every " financial interest " 
has its plan of financial reform this remark of Mr. Lawson's should be 
pondered : " In financial or commercial crises a great reserve power, 
like the independent Treasury, standing calmly outside the storm and 
ready to assist the shipwrecked, may be a veritable bulwark. Against 
the service it can render in perilous times, the money it may divert 
from banking and commercial channels should be a very moderate 
offset." 

Under the title of Staat und Wirtschqft, Dr. Biermann of Leipzig 
has planned a work of three volumes designed to set forth a sociological 
theory of the state. The first volume (Berlin, Puttkamer and Mtihl- 
brecht, 1905 ; 199 pp.) is a study of the theories of economic individ- 
ualism, as (in the author's opinion) they are represented by the phy- 
siocrats, Adam Smith and the classical school, anarchism, Marxianism 
and the Manchester philosophy. According to the author, there are 
two main types of social philosophers : those who view the welfare of 
the collectivity as the highest goal, to the attainment of which the indi- 
vidual is subordinate, and those who regard the welfare of the individuals 
composing society as the end of all social arrangements. The Ameri- 
can student who has had no intimate acquaintance with the German 
"Staat " will doubtless wonder what the welfare of the collectivity is 
apart from that of the component elements. From his point of view, 
Dr. Biermann insists that Marxian philosophy is purely individualistic : 
its goal is not a highly developed society to be reached only through 
state aid , but on the contrary is that individualist and materialist goal — 
the greatest good for the greatest number. The principle value of the 
volume is its summary of the views of the nineteenth-century indi- 
vidualists. 



